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station ; he was certainly a hero, or they would never have 
made his figure so stupendous." 

In the plain of Thebes, there sit the rnins of two enor- 
mous statues; the names of those in whose honor they were 
there placed have been forgotten for thousands of years j 
but still the statues speak a universal language, and say to 
* every person who looks on them, " We were created to 
preserve from oblivion the memory of men whom the nation 
wished to honor." Now compare the remains of these 
sublime monuments with the shrines of the Virgin, built by 
King Edward ; their object was forgotten in a hundred 
years, while these statues, after a lapse of four or five 
thousand years, still tell a part of their story. Need any 
other evidence be produced to show the superiority of the 
statue, or the correctness of the theory which guided the 
Egyptians in designing their monuments — the theory of pic- 
ture writing — which taught them that the only appropriate 
and always intelligible memorial of a hero, was his own 
image. 

"What is whiling away time? "When "Watt sat in the chim- 
ney corner, observing the water force up the cover of the 
saucepan, he aroused the anger of his relations ; but he was 
discovering the steam engine 

The uncle of Pliny reproved him for walking, which he 
called losing time. How much truer was the confession of 
"Warburton to' his friend Hard : " It would have been the 
greatest pleasure to have dropped upon you at Newark. I 
could have led you through delicious walks, and pricked off for 
your amusement in our rambles a thousand notions which I 
hung upon every thorn as I passed, thirty years ago." They 
whom the world calls idle, often do the most. In villages and 
by-lanes a few eyes are always learning. A garden, a wood, 
even a pool of water incloses a whole library of knowledge, 
waiting only to be read — precious types which Nature, in her 
great printing-press, never breaks up. And surely he is happy 
who is thus taught; for no man can afford to be really unem- 
ployed. The tree, it has been said, may lose its verdure; the 
sun need not count its rays ; because the sap will strike out 
new foliage, and another night refills the treasury of day. But 
the thinking faculty does not suffer waste. The most saving 
and thrifty use of it will only make it sufficient for our absolute 
necessities. — R. A. Willmott. 

Some poets, in their verses, have lamented the inroad which 
science will occasionally make in their favorite associations or 
predilections. A weak lament. Speaking largely, the more we 
know of nature, the more beautiful it becomes. Who has not 
felt that such knowledge as he had acquired of physiology and 
comparative anatomy (remote enough at first from aesthetics), 
has ended by throwing a fresh grace over every limb, a fresh 
charm over every movement in the animal creation ? As to the 
vegetable world — as to our trees — I have not skill enough in 
language to describe the mystery and enchantment which 
modern scienefes — whether of light, of chemistry, or of vital 
growth — have filled them with for me. Their leaves, as they 
rustle, seem to murmur of %he half-told secrete of all creation. 
And take this with you : as science advances, each object, with- 
out losing its individuality, speaks more and more of the whole ; 
and this— that each living thing gets some beauty from the har- 
mony disclosed in its own structure. — Thorndale. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS.* 

If there were not ultimate unity in the diversity of men's 
pursuits and their natural tendencies, the world would be- 
come chaotic and a mass of confusion. "Varied and erring 
as human judgments may be as to the utility or relative 
merits of these manifold pursuits and tendencies of men, yet 
there is a reasonable foundation for all of them, and a 
necessary place in the great advancing economy of the 
world. One man is driven by circumstances or some pecu- 
liarity of his nature, to transmute common cotton or wool 
into beautifully designed and enticingly colored fabrics. 
The multitude frequents his shop, eulogizes his articles, and 
buys them. A few years elapse, the manufacturer becomes 
rich, ascends the social scale, and draws a large circle of 
fashionable friends around him. Everybody regards him 
not only as a smart man, but one that has tnrned his time 
to great advantage, and got a name and a desirable place 
for himself in society. He is in fact a practical and useful 
man. Another member of the human family has taken to 
the reading of poetry from some peculiar twist in bis 
nature. Gradually his soul poetically enlarges, and the 
fires of his imagination burn unremittingly. A poetical 
rainbow encircles everything that touches his senses, and 
his whole life is imaginatively drawn over ever blooming 
banks of .wild-growing roses. But though this man's inte- 
rior life is over-rich, the poverty of his exterior circum- 
stances attract the pity, the commiseration, it may be the 
derision of the world. He is of no use to the shoemaker, 
the tailor, the hatter, the architect, and the upholsterer. 
He lives in a room and bedroom, his wife is wedded to 
calico, his children go to the poor school, and are familiar 
with rags. The world looks upon this man as out of his 
senses, rules him out of its consideration, and rich fathers 
and mothers hold him up as a warning to their sons, and as 
a scarecrow to their daughters. He dies unnoticed, if not 
despised, and a deal-board coffin accompanies him to his 
silent grave. Yet this man may bequeath to the world 
that has abused him a Shakspeare or a Bacon, the rich 
manufacturer an idiot or a vagabond as a compensation for 
their adoration. Thus it is that time sits in silent judg* 
ment upon the character, the mission, and the result of 
men's actions, and thus it is that our idols are cast down. 
Now, if we brought Saiut Thomas of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and John Jacob Astor of the nineteenth, before a 
modern tribunal, with a view of getting at a decision as to 
their relative merits as citizens of the world and as useful 
members of society, what would be the result ? Doubtless, 
a very decided opinion that Aster's life was as useful as 
that of the saint's was useless. The one was a benighted 
scholastic of the middle ages, who discussed insoluble ques- 
tions ; the other, a plain, practical man of the present 
enlightened age, who concerned himself only about lands, 
brick and mortar, and the accumulation of money. The 

• La Philosophie de Saint Thomas d'Aquin, par Charles Jourdain. 
Parin, 1858- 
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saint's works are typographically buried beneath the cold 
grasp of the bookbinder's covers, while the works of Astor 
are heated and lighted by the solar rays, and arrest the 
wandering and lazy eyes of every street lounger or walker. 
Yet, at the risk of being considered very foolish by the 
public, and as being engaged in uselessly writing about a 
useless man, we are going to say something about the 
saint, and the very able volumes which Mr. Jourdain has 
devoted to him. 

It would seem to be a superstitions tendency of some 
people's natures to twiue around the youth of a man certain 
miracles by way of accounting for any clever thing he may 
accomplish. We all know that the world is full of child- 
ren of genius if the authors of them are to be believed, 
but some how or other, as they grow up into manhood, 
they dwindle down into very ordinary specimens of human- 
ity, as meagre and sterile without as within. 

Towards the close of the year 1226 Saint Thomas was 
born, and, as it is said, was free of the impatience, choler, 
jealousy, and spite which generally fall to the lot of young 
children. Some threads of his nature could be traced to a 
Lombard prince, to kings of Sicily and Aragon, to St. 
Louis of France, and to other sovereign powers of Europe. 
He was grand nephew to Frederick I., second cousin to the 
Emperor Henry VI., and in the third degree to Frederick 
II. Landuiph, our saint's father, was Coont of Aquino, 
and Lord of Loretto and Gelcastro. Theodora, his 
mother, was daughter to the Count of Theate. We enu- 
merate these aristocratic connections of our saint by way of 
showing the impartiality of nature in dropping some of her 
pearls in the palace as well as the cottage, in high as in 
low places. At five years of age, the Count of Aquino 
conducted St. Thomas to the Abbey of Mount Cassino, to 
have him drilled by monks in the principles of religion and 
learning. Here his talents and virtuous nature were dis- 
covered, his progress in knowledge noted, and ,when at- 
tained to his tenth year, his father was advised by the 
abbot to send him to the University. Before this was 
done, our saint paid a visit to his mother at Loretto, 
where he spoke little but to the purpose, prayed much, and 
gave alms to the poor. While at the University at Naples, 
he was proof against the temptations that prevailed there, 
and lived like Daniel in the midst of Babylon, or Tobit in 
the infidel Nineveh. In 1243, our saint/with great zeal 
and fervor, joined the order of St. Dominick, who had at 
that time been dead some twenty-two years. His family 
being violently opposed to this step, our saint had to over- 
come many difficulties in order to accomplish his end. 
Having gained, however, the solitude of his order, he gave 
himself up fully to prayer and contemplation, and dipped 
into Aristotle's logic, the Bible, and the works of the 
Master of the sentences. The grief of his mother, however, 
was such, that his two brothers, Landuiph and Reynold, 
combined to punish him by shutting him up in a tower of 
the castle, tearing in pieces the habit on his back, and by 
bitter reproaches and violent threats. This course having 



proved unsuccessful, our saint was next subjected -to the 
snares of a beautiful girl who found her way into his cham- 
ber, and there for a liberal reward, tried in every way to 
fasten him on to Satan by estranging him from God; but 
our saint becoming alarmed, implored heavenly aid, took' 
up a firebrand, and drove her out of his chamber by strik- 
ing her with it, thus disqualifying himself forever from ■ 
being canonized by our women's rights associations. Onr 
saint having undergone the persecutions of his family for 
some time, they at last relented, owing to the interposi- 
tion of Pope Innocent IV. and the Emperor Frederick, and 
allowed him to follow out in peace the vocation to which 
he was called, as he thought, by Heaven. 

On the 7th of March, 1274, Fossa-nuora, a famous abbey 
of the Cistercians, in the diocess of Terracina, was destined 
to see the closing moments of a great and good man. 
Desiring the Viaticum, and begging to be taken off his bed, 
and placed npon ashes spread upon the floor, he waited the 
fatal moment with serenity and resignation, which took 
place a little after midnight, in about the fiftieth year of 
his age. The Dominicans, to whom he was an honor, and 
the Cistercians, who received his dying words, battled for a 
whole century as to who should have his remains. The 
quarrel continued up to the time when the angelic doctor, 
twenty-six years after his death, was elevated to the rank 
of a saint, under the pontificate of John XXII. An end, 
however, was put to it in 1368, by a bull of Pope Urban 
V., who ordered that the saint's relics should be given to 
the Dominicans of Toulouse, where St. Thomas had founded 
his community. It is seldom the phenomena of a man's life 
present fewer exceptionable features than that of St. 
Thomas. A man of thought, of study, and contemplation, 
he fearlessly upheld what he believed to be right, and 
fought all his battles without passion, ill-will, or acerbity, 
of manner. What he could not turn fairly on the pivot of 
well-digested argument, he never allowed to degenerate 
into vain personalities. 

This conscientious and judicious work of Mr. Jourdain is 
in answer to the following question, proposed five years ago 
by the French Academy of Moral and Political Science. 

1. To examine the authenticity of the various works 
attributed to Saint Thomas, and to determine, as well as 
possible, the order in which they were written. 

2. To exhibit within reasonable limits the philosophy of 
St. Thomas, his metaphysical, moral, and political princi- 
ples ; to point out what he owed to Aristotle, to the lead- 
ing Christian doctors, to the teaching and writings of 
Albertus, and to note all that was peculiar to himself. • 

3. To trace the philosophy of Saint' Thomas in his lead- 
ing disciples of the order of St. Dominick, and In the con- 
troversies which it originated between this order and rival 
orders, and especially that of St. Francis in the fonrteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. To give the'history of this philoso- 
phy np to the fall of scholasticism and the advent -of 
Cartesianism. 

4. To conclude by a thorough examination of the doc- 
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trine of St. Thomas in its various parts, and to show 
wherein this doctrine is defective, and what it contains that 
is true and durable, and worthy still of finding a place in 
the philosophy of our time. 

To this intelligent and searching question of the Academy, 
our author has given a learned, extended, and satisfactory 
answer, and one fully commensurate with the nature of the 
subject. If the thought of Antiquity was summed op and 
made clearly visible in the writings of Aristotle, 'we may 
truly say that the whole thought of the middle age has a 
monumental grandeur in the works of Saint Thomas. 
Herder fonnd the root of our modern logic in the middle age, 
and the Abbe Gferbet has said that the genins of our days 
has slowly prepared itself in the gymnasium of the scholas- 
ticism of the middle age. If this middle age cnlture has 
given our modern genius a sort of logical vigor affecting the 
liberty and grace of its movements, it has imbibed, how- 
ever, under its stern disciplination, strict habits of reasoning, 
an admirable tact in the arrangement and economy of its 
ideas, and a superiority of method with which the great pro- 
ductions of the three last centnries are deeply impressed. 
Much of the looseness of thought and: obscurity of expres- 
sion prevalent among modern authors are due to the 
neglect into which the study of the schoolmen has fallen. 
This study bids fair to be revived, and the work before us 
must awaken fresh interest on the subject of Middle Age 
literature and philosophy. The whole mind of antiquity is 
reflected in the Christianized speculations of the middle 
age; and the most advanced thinkers of onr own times have 
drawn their best nntriment from the writings of schoolmen. 
Saint Thomas himself drew his inspiration as much from 
Aristotle as he did from Christian sources; in fact, he 
added to the cultivation of his own period all that pre- 
ceded it, and thus laid the foundation of his own great- 
ness and immortality. Genius instinctively recognizes, and 
becomes amalgamated with, every form of human cnlture, 
and thus harmoniously lives through the great vicissitudes 
of time with an uubroken continuity of spirit. 

The thinkers of the middle age will always be remark- 
able for having attempted to conciliate the moral workings 
of the heart with the legitimate rights of the intellect, and 
though they failed of success, no effort in this direction has 
been made since that .can be at all compared to that which 
they made. We know that Saint Thomas made theology 
the key-note of his speculations, that he" reduced it to the 
rules of logic as far as human language and the nature of 
the subject would permit; but he took good care to supple- 
ment it by carefnl studies in psychology, and the science of 
morals and politics. M. Jourdain says, that the psychology 
of Saint Thomas contains at once a theory of life, a demon- 
stration of human personality against the pantheism of 
Averroes, and a very detailed analysis of the faculties of 
intelligence; sensibility, and liberty wherewith our soul is 
•endowed. . On the science of morals Saint Thomas confines 
himself not alone to the enunciation in general terms of the 
distinction between good and evil ; but on the various 



elements of morality, on human acts, on vice and virtue, 
on the different kinds of laws, on the dnties of man in all 
the conditions of life, he offers a summary of decisions so 
learned and solid that there is nothing better to be fonnd 
in any writer. Death cnt him off before he had time to 
give the necessary elaboration to his political dissertations; 
but even these, unfinished as they are, teem with that wis- 
dom which alone springs from an intellect governed by a 
good heart. As a fitting close to our own remarks, we 
give the following extract from Bishop Hampden, which 
is in every way worthy of his large intelligence and liberal 
spirit. 

" It is then to the effect of the scholastic philosophy that 
" I have directed my attention, and endeavored to trace 
" the modifications of our theological language as illus- 
" trated in that vast theoretic system. The existence alone 
" of that system in the very heart of the Christian church 
" for so many centnries — for more than a thonsand years, 
" if we comprise the period of its formation antecedent to 
" its perfect maturity, for more than five centuries, if we look 
" only to its perfect development — is a most striking fact, 
" and I only wonder that it has not attracted more notice 
" than it has hitherto obtained. We meet, indeed, with 
" some incidental remarks in works of philosophy or theology 
" on the theoretic character of the system. But with these 
" remarks it is usually dismissed as a method long gone by, 
" which has had its day, and is now extinct, and remains 
" only a monument of frivolous ingenuity, to be neglected 
" and despised by the more enlightened wisdom of the 
" present age. But surely a pursuit in which the human 
" mind has been so long engaged, and which has thus, as 
" an indispensable matter of fact, educated the human in- 
" tellect in the West, for the larger views, and more 
" elevated thoughts, and more masculine vigor, of modern 
" science and modern theology, demands more respect, 
" more serious consideration. If it snpplied, as it undoubt- 
" edly did, the elements of our present improvement, the 
" stock of principles of which the Reformation, both reli- 
" gious and intellectual, of the sixteenth century, availed 
" itself ; to which that Beformation was forced to address 
" itself ; whose language it was forced to adopt in order to 
" be understood and received ; neither the historian of the 
" human mind, nor the student of religion, ought to leave 
" this track of inquiry unexplored. The Scholastic Philo- 
" sophy, in faot, lies between us at our present station in 
" the world, and the immediate diffusion of the truth from 
" heaven, as.' the morning spread on the mountains' an 
" atmosphere of mist through which the early beams of 
" Divine Light have been transfused. It has given the celes- 
" tial rays a divergency, whilst it has transmitted them, 
" and by the multiplicity of its reflection, made them indis- 
" tinct as to their origin." 



Okatobs and stage-coachmen, when the one wants argnment 
and the other a coat-of-arms, adorn their cense and their 
coaches with rhetoric and flower-pots. — Shemtone. 



